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Five Years Under the Wagner-Peyser Act 


_ IssuUE of the News celebrates the fifth 
anniversary of the present United States 
Employment Service. The Wagner-Peyser 
Act became effective on June 6, 1933. It 
should be kept in mind that the Wagner- 
Peyser Act is not the beginning of public 
employment service in the United States, but 
rather that the passage of the act was the 
culmination of a series of developments 
during many previous years. 

The United States Employment Service 
was set up to be a “national system of public 
employment offices”; that is, a federation of 
coordinated State employment services. It 
was recognized that public employment 
offices are agencies of government that deal 
primarily with local community problems. 
The public employment service, accordingly, 
should enlist local cooperation and can 
legitimately claim both local and State 
financial support. 

Since it is further recognized that unem- 
ployment and problems of adjustment be- 
tween labor supply and labor demand are 
not provincial, but are Nation-wide in scope, 
there was written into the framework of the 
Wagner-Peyser Act the provision for estab- 
lishing uniform operating standards. Upon 
the United States Employment Service was 
placed the obligation, the responsibility, and 
the authority to assist the separate State em- 
ployment services to constitute a purposeful, 
national system of efficient services. 

The vision of a “‘national system of public 
employment offices” has become a reality 
within the framework for Federal-State coop- 
eration created by the Wagner-Peyser Act. 
All the States and the two Territories have 
accepted the provisions of the Federal act. 
In all of these jurisdictions, approximately 
1,361 employment offices are now in operation. 

Two factors outside the provisions of the 
Wagner-Peyser Act have contributed materi- 
ally to this accomplishment. The National 
Reemployment Service—a Federal emergen- 
cy organization created primarily to serve 
public and relief works programs—made the 
Nation-wide public employment service a 
reality in 1933. This Federal emergency 
organization has consistently fostered the 
development of permanent State employment 
services. It has been administered in such 
a way that at no time has its service over- 
lapped or duplicated or competed with the 
service which State employment services 
were prepared torender. With the expansion 
of State employment services there has been 
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concurrent withdrawal of activities of the 
National Reemployment Service. The sec- 
ond factor has been the relationship of public 
employment service to the administration of 
unemployment compensation. The growth 
and expansion of State employment services 
have recently been greatly expedited through 
this joint relationship, because of the sub- 
stantial financial assistance provided by the 
Social Security Board. 


The record of accomplishment of the 
United States Employment Service and its 
affiliated State employment services during 
the past 5 years amounts to impressive totals. 
A statistical tabulation of the 5-year record 
appears on page 9 of this issue of the News. 

The progress of employment service in the 
United States to be noted on this fifth anni- 
versary, however, is not confined to well- 
justified pride in the mass accomplishment 
during these 5 years. On the contrary, what 
gives greatest encouragement on this date is 
that, in the communities where employment 
offices are located, they have become not 
merely accepted agencies of government, but 
are now looked upon as indispensable func- 
tions of government. 


It has been amply demonstrated that the 
system of public employment offices, while 


’ preserving its own identity and doing its own 


work, can rise to peaks of emergency activity 
to serve the needs of other agencies of govern- 
ment. The public employment service re- 
views with pride its past and present relation- 
ships with such important agencies as C. W. 
A., P. W. A., and W. P. A.; and the Service 
is again proving its worth in the joint relation- 
ship for the administration of unemployment 
compensation. 


After 5 years of constructive development, 
the public employment service in the United 
States faces forward, not backward. The 
Service is proud of its past, but is not marking 
time on the basis of what has been done; 
rather, it is looking forward to greater oppor- 
tunities for social usefulness to all the work- 
people and employers who need assistance in 
the difficult task of ‘matching jobs and men.” 

As a social institution, the Service is still 
young, and, having youth, its potentialities 
are in the hands of its personnel and its 
authorized administrators. 


—— 
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The Interview in a Public Employment 


Office 


By Dr. B. V. Moore 


Head, Department of Education and Psychology 
Pennsylvania State College 


HE EFFECTIVENESS Of a public employ- 

ment office depends largely on those 
who do the interviewing. There may be 
elaborate records in well-organized files, and 
there may be a technically trained staff, but 
unless a skilled interviewer gets significant 
facts and integrates them so that they lead 
to insight, there is no assurance that a worker 
will be adjusted to his job in a way satisfac- 
tory to both himself and his employer. If an 
employment office has any touch with life, 
this fact must make itself felt in the inter- 
views. Here the interviewer must see the 
whole personality of the applicant before him 
and envision his pattern as a worker in every 
possible employment situation. 

The insight necessary for successful inter- 
views must be based, as far as possible, on 
quantitative data and similar accurate in- 
formation. These data are the personal, 
educational, and vocational history of the 
applicant, and the results of tests of aptitudes 
and achievement. The interview is used 
when it is not possible to obtain a measure 
of these qualities through the use of tests. 
There are, however, no tests or objective 
measures of certain traits which are critical 
in vocational adjustment. Fortunately, the 
face-to-face interview is valid for evaluating 
the very traits for which other techniques are 
less valid or cannot be used at all. It pro- 
vides an opportunity to obtain an impression 
of the physical appearance and the more 
obvious aspects of behavior and mannerisms, 
‘The general physical appearance and phrase- 
ology of the applicant are included here. 
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These are significant for the impression they 
make on the employers. 


Attitudes in Relation to Social Adjustment 


Another group of factors revealed by the 
interview are the attitudes and points of 
view expressed by the interviewee. They 
are always important, but today many work 
situations require fine adjustments among 
workers of varied personalities, and also be- 
tween workers and employers. One exten- 
sive study of the causes for discharge of over 
4,000 persons who failed to make good on 
their jobs revealed that one-third were dis- 
missed because of lack of skill, knowledge, or 
technical competence, and two-thirds were 
discharged because of failure to assume re- 
sponsibility for and make adequate social ad- 
justments. The interviewer should attempt 
to discover criteria of the probable nature of 
such adjustments. 

In addition to determining why the appli- 
cant is out of work, the interviewer should 
find out whether he was satisfied in his previ- 
ous job and, if not, the reason for his dissatis- 
faction. This may reveal characteristics of 
the applicant, which may not necessarily 
make him unsuited for all jobs but do indi- 
cate that he should not be considered for 
certain work situations if he was dissatisfied 
in his previous employment. It must be 
remembered that it is not difficult to draw 
out a statement from an ex-employee, but it 
is a different matter to uncover the true 
cause for leaving his job. Often the appli- 
cant, in order to end the interview as quickly 
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as possible, will allege a reason for leaving 
his employment which he thinks the inter- 
viewer may accept. The real reason is often 
not one specific thing, but the employee does 
not want to tell everything, even if he could, 
because of his fear that he will be misunder- 
stood. On the other hand, the employee 
often does not know or has not formulated 
his main reason for leaving. Helping the 
applicant reveal the real reason may require 
the interviewer’s most skillful technique. Of 
course, many of the registrants at a public 
employment office will be out of work 
through no fault of their own. Some of 
these, however, will be keenly conscious of 
the fact that they were dropped from the 
pay roll before others were laid off, and they 
will not talk freely at first, about their 
previous jobs. 


Investigation of Possible Occupational Change 


The interview is valuable not only in ob- 
taining facts from the registrant but also in 
giving information to him. He must be 
adequately informed of the laws, regulations, 
and procedures followed in the employment 


office so that he will do his part, and in turn . 


know what to expect from the Service. He 
should be given an honest and realistic picture 
of the employment situation in his occupation 
without raising false hopes on his part or 
unnecessarily discouraging him. If there is 
little prospect of a call for his particular trade 
or type of experience, then an effort should 
be made to help him find a way out of the 
dilemma. His training and experience in 
other occupations should always be explored; 
and if he has no alternative occupation, the 
possibility of transferring his experience and 
skill to closely related work should be investi- 
gated. The interviewer can endeavor to 
salvage an individual and, as much as pos- 
sible, his vocational knowledge and experi- 
ence. When doing this, it must be re- 
membered that the individual is a sensitive 
human being. The interviewer is in the 
strategic position to make the employment 
office serve workers successfully on all occu- 
pational levels, and in doing this, satisfy best 
all the personnel needs of employers. 


Mutual Understanding 

Successful interviewing requires that the 
two participants really understand one 
another. The interviewer’s failure to make 
himself clearly understood, and thus gain the 
confidence and cooperation of the interviewee 
is more often a bar to success than is the inter- 
viewee’s reluctance to give, to the best of his 
ability, the information sought. So far as is 
possible, the interviewee should have, or be 
made to feel, the same motive for cooperating 
in the interview and giving information as 
the interviewer has for securing the experi- 
ence and preferences of the applicant. There 
should be a democratic exchange of ideas, a 
free give-and-take process. A clever detective 
attitude "may sometimes get the facts, but it 
usually leaves the relationship between inter- 
viewer and interviewee in a strained condi- 
tion. If the interviewee has some under- 
standing, in terms of his experience and 
interests, of the purpose of the interview, he 
will consciously try to give all the facts. 

Proficiency in interviewing can be ac- 
quired. It consists of a combination of many 
specific habits, skills, and techniques. Some 
of these abilities come naturally after periods 
of trial and error; but competence is ap- 
proached only by a conscious attention to 
the many details of method. Interviewing 
is an art that must be developed system- 
atically by each interviewer. A few rules 
may help him to avoid mistakes, conserve his 
efforts, and focus his attention on salient 
traits. The following suggestions should be 
taken by each interviewer in selecting and 
adopting techniques which are consistent 
with his own philosophy and personality. 


Suggestions on Interviewing 


1. Practice taking the interviewee’s point of 
view.—Put yourself in the other man’s place 
and start with him from his situation and 
problem as he sees it. Some interviewers 
with keen intuition and ready sympathy 
naturally assume this psychological attitude 
toward such a social situation. Others 
achieve it by much thought and practice. 
Without it there is likely to be misunder- 
standing and a lack of mutual confidence. 
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2. Examine and discount your own prejudices.— 
Everyone has some ungrounded convictions, 
opinions, or conceptions whether he is aware 
of them or not. An open mind, which is in- 
dispensable to successful interviewing, is sel- 
dom achieved without conscious effort di- 
rected toward the discovery and elimination 
of various preconceptions and mental stereo- 
types that obscure or distort the truth as it 
cmerges during the interview. 

3. Help the interviewee to feel at ease and ready 
to talk.—Be at ease yourself. Allow the inter- 
viewee time to get accustomed to his sur- 
roundings and gain poise. Make him con- 
scious that he is an equal who can exchange 
ideas and opinions with you. Do not appear 
to dominate the situation, and do not suggest 
a patronizing attitude. At the same time 
ask your questions in a businesslike manner, 
which will indicate their importance. Ask 
questions that will enable the interviewee to 
show pride in a knowledge of his occupation. 
Everyone likes to be recognized. Take the 
attitude that the interviewee sincerely wants 
to realize the purpose of the interview and 
will clarify the facts as well as he can. 

4. Gain and deserve the interviewee’s confidence.— 
The simplest and most substantial way to do 
this is to show evidence of genuine confidence 
and interest in him. 

5. Listen.—Be on the alert to detect in what 
he says ideas that bear on the subject dis- 
cussed, or if the conversation gets out of hand, 
leads which you can use to bring him back 
to the point without seeming abrupt or dis- 
courteous. 

6. Allow time enough, but do not dawdle.—Do 
not allow the interviewee to run away with 
the interview. Push forward to the objective 
as rapidly as he can follow. Tactfully keep 
him aware of the definite purpose that must 
be completed in a limited time. 

7. Let the interviewee tell his story; then help 
him to supplement it—Do not ask questions 
directly until you think the interviewee is 
ready to give the desired information and to 
give it accurately. 

8. Take pains to phrase your questions so that 
they are easily understood.—Wrong or inaccurate 
information is sometimes given merely be- 
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cause the question is not interpreted as you 
expected it to be. 

9. Avoid implying the answer to your own 
question. 

10. Avotd impertinence and do not embarrass the 
interviewee unnecessarily.—While it is true that 
an understanding of many maladjustments 
depends on intimate personal data, this does 
not give the interviewer unlimited license. 
So far as possible, respect the individual’s 
privacy. Avoid putting him on the defensive. 

11. Give the interviewee an opportunity to qualify 
his answers.—He should have an opportunity 
to tell the whole truth. Sometimes this can- 
not be done in one definite answer. It is not 
only unfair but also unreliable to frame ques- 
tions so that a simple “‘yes” or ‘‘no,” or a 
similar circumscribed answer, is required or 
even encouraged. When such a reply is re- 
quested, encourage the interviewee to qualify 
or explain his answer. 

12. Achteve something definitte-——The inter- 
viewee should leave with the realization that 
he has the answer to some question, the solu- 
tion to some element of his problem, a fresh 
glimpse of insight, a reassured morale. 

13. Make subsequent interviews easy.—At the 
close, leave the way open so that a further 
interview can be easily initiated. 

14. At the close of the interview, watch for 
additional information or new leads in the casual 
remarks of the interviewee.—After the interview 
is ostensibly closed and when the tension has 
been released, the applicant sometimes makes 
revealing remarks. Perhaps he will make a 
statement that he may have wished to say 
earlier, but at the time it seemed irrelevant 
or too trivial to mention. 

15. Record all data at once, or at the very 
earliest opportunity.—Reduce all facts to writing 
as soon as possible. A recall at a later time, 
unassisted by written notes, is full of omissions 
and incorrect additions. Forgetting is exceed- 
ingly rapid during the first few minutes. 

16. Practice separating facts from inferences.— 
In preparing your account of an interview, 
distinguish carefully and report separately, 
(a) observed facts, (6) statements made by 
the interviewee, and (c) inferences from the 
observed facts or the interviewee’s statements, 


The Receptionist and Public Relations 


By D. F. JoHnson 


District Manager, Louisiana State Employment Service 


A RECEPTIONIST is a key person in estab- 


lishing favorable public relations in an 
employment office. Much of the responsi- 
bility for giving a friendly first impression 
rests with the receptionist. If the applicant 
feels that the Service exists to assist him and 
that there is a genuine interest in his personal 
welfare, he will be in a receptive mood for the 
questions of the interviewer. If he has been 
subjected to gruff or indifferent treatment in 
the reception room, he will probably not be 
responsive in the interview and will leave the 
office with a feeling of anger or irritation. 
The receptionist should present a favorable 
appearance. His manner should be calm and 
businesslike, but not stiff and formal. He 
should be cordial but not effusive. If it is 
necessary for the applicant to wait, the 
receptionist should give him an idea of the 
length of the wait and be sure that he is 


comfortable. Attention to such details as the 
temperature, lighting, and ventilation of the 
reception room contributes much to the 
comfort of the applicant and should be the 
responsibility of the receptionist. A glare 
from a light or window, a cold draft, or a 
stuffy room tend to make applicants restive, 
The receptionist should make whatever 
adjustments are necessary. 

If an applicant makes a complaint, the 
receptionist should receive him courteously, 
listen attentively to what he has to say, and 
refer him to the individual in the office who 
can best handle his complaint. He should be 
made to feel that the Service stands ready to 
rectify any error it has made or to give him 
the consideration he wishes. 

_ The receptionist is pivotal in promoting 
efficient and courteous employment office 
relationships. 


Quotes 


“Tue Best method to reduce the amount of 
time spent in supervision is to perform a real 
effective job of training”.—7. A. S. Kvam, in 
Training Truisms, Minnesota N. R. S. Coun- 
selor, November 1937. 


+ 


Workers trained under broad standards are 
necessary in these days of quick-shifting de- 
mands from one line of production to another. 
Jacks-of-all-trades are not to be encouraged, 
but men with some diversification of ability 
cost far less than the labor turn-over that is 
necessary when one-job men are the rule.— 
William F. Patterson, secretary, Federal Com- 
mittee on Apprentice Training. 
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AN INTERVIEWER in a public employment 
office is still required to conduct interviews 
in a large number of various occupations. 
While the interviewer may understand thor- 
oughly a fair number of occupations that fall 
within the scope of his department, he is often 
confronted with the task of interviewing an 
applicant with qualifications relative to an 
occupation which is new to him or with which 
he is not thoroughly acquainted. In the event 
the interviewer is not thoroughly familiar 
with the requirements of an occupation, he is 
doing a great injustice to the applicant, the 
employer, and to the Employment Service if 
he fails to avail himself of authentic informa- 
tion contained in the Job Descriptions so that 
he can properly conduct the interview.— 
Virginia Employment Service News, January 13, 
7938. 





Selection and Referral of Applicants to 
Job Openings 


By Danie, A. HAuUSMANN 
Formerly with New York State Employment Service 


HE CHIEF business of a public employ- 

ment office is to select for referral to em- 
ployers those candidates who fulfill two con- 
ditions: (1) Those likely to satisfy the require- 
ments of the employer; and (2) those likely to 
be satisfied with the working conditions of the 
employment offered. In this operation the 
same kind of judgment is required of the inter- 
viewer as that the employer uses in hiring 
workers. An employment office may be 
regarded as an agent of the employer, who 
makes preliminary selections for him. The 
employment office is likewise an agent of the 
applicant for work. Everything that goes to 
make up a man’s all around competence for a 
position should be known and considered not 
only in the employer’s interest but in the 
applicant’s as well. 


Importance of Expert Selection 


The selection of an applicant for an opening 
is the most important process of an employ- 
ment office. Success or failure in placement 
depends on how well the requirements of the 
employer are met and how well the desires 
and abilities of the applicant are adjusted to 
his employment. Under normal conditions 
it is as important to provide a worker with a 
job he likes, can do well, and will keep as it is 
to furnish an employer with a worker whom 
he will hire and retain. Employment sta- 
bility—continuous production and_ steady 
work—requires an expert selective function- 
ing in the employment office. 


Placement Techniques and Procedures 


The successful selection of candidates for 
referral involves or depends greatly on the 


efficient performance, directly or indirectly, 
of nearly all the techniques and procedures 
of an employment office. One must have 
first class ‘‘material” and “tools” to work 
with. They must also be readily accessible. 

The degree of success in selection depends 
on careful registration and classification, 
conscientious occupational filing, and con- 
sistent reinterviewing and renewal of appli- 
cants. 

Efficient and speedy selection depends on 
the sufficiency of the active file, that is, the 
active file must be diversified as to occupa- 
tions, adequate as to number of applications, 
and up to date with reference to the work 
history and availability of applicants. 

It is recruiting labor, for one must find the 
best worker available whether he uses the 
active file, applicants in the office, the inactive 
file, outside sources of labor, or clearance. 

It demands efficient order-taking, for selec- 
tion means, if anything, the perfect matching 
of worker’s abilities and employer’s require- 
ments, and all details of the job must be at 
hand. 


It is interviewing, for all applicants must be 
reinterviewed, with a few exceptions, before 
referral. 


Above all, selection procedure must adhere 
strictly to the basic principle, the best fitted 
worker available is chosen for referral. 


First Step in Selection 


Perhaps the first thing an interviewer does 
when an order is before him is to visualize the 
opening as to exactly what it is and what type 
of worker would fill it. Instinctively, the 
interviewer personifies the employer and de- 
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termines the “‘type” of worker he would hire, 
and as he at once begins to think in terms of 
the applicant, he also views the job from the 
latter’s viewpoint. Whether he knows it or 
not, the successful and experienced inter- 
viewer intuitively says to himself—*What 
kind of a worker do I want?” and “What 
kind of job will I take?”’ It is a mental habit 
developed from long experience and used 
continuously by expert placement workers. 

The first step then in the selection process is 
evaluating the opening by careful study of its 
requirements in the interest of both the em- 
ployer and the worker. The more one knows 
about the work to be performed, the more ac- 
curate the selection will be. 

Be sure you know what the employer wants. 
Before selection can be efficient, the order for 
workers must be complete and accurate in all 
essential informational details. Study the re- 
quirements carefully. Many a referral has 


not been placed because the interviewer did 
not understand the order or the specifications 
were incomplete or inaccurate. Orders some- 
times are so vague or indefinite that it is prob- 


able that the interviewer will not send, or will 
not be able to get, a first-class applicant to 
apply. Contact the employer and get all the 
facts. ‘They are needed to make precise selec- 
tion and prompt referral and the applicant is 
entitled to know all the working conditions of 
the job offered. 


Selecting the Candidates for Referral 


‘The immediate task, after an evaluation of 
an opening, is the selection procedure. Im- 
patient employers and outside competition 
demand quick action. Speedy selection tem- 
pered with good judgment and prompt 
referral increases prestige as well as place- 
ments. 

The placement worker should first sort out 
from the active files all the application cards 
of those applicants who are apparently quali- 
fied for the opening offered. The word “all” 
is used advisably, since too often a good appli- 
cant presents himself at the time the opening 
is listed and is selected for referral notwith- 


standing the fact that there may be better 
applicants in the active files. This should be 
done only when the employer indicates an 
extreme emergency requiring an immediate 
referral. Obviously, the best referral, with 
fairness to all, demands a consideration of all 
qualified applicants in the active file. 

The next step is to segregate the applicants 
chosen for a reinterview. ‘This procedure will 
eliminate those not available or not interested 
as well as those not definitely qualified, and 
leave for consideration only those who fill all 
the requirements. 

The deciding factors for a referral in order 
of consideration are: 

A. Fitness to do the job well. 

B. Fitness to do the job well and availability 
for immediate referral and employment. 

This method of sorting out the likely appli- 
cants in the active files, comparing the same, 
and individual reinterviewing, is generally 
possible when the active file of applicants is 
sufficient and the employer allows enough 
time for careful selection. Some requests de- 
mand immediate referral. Then there is not 
time to make a complete search in the active 
file, much less to request a reinterview. For 
emergency situations, sending the best appli- 
cant available, who is perhaps personally 
present in the office, is sometimes justifiable 
if he has the necessary qualifications. A re- 
ferral should not be made simply for the sake 
of sending some one. That is usually an idle 
gesture and perhaps a costly one also. In- 
stead, call up the employer and inform him 
that a suitable applicant is not immediately 
available but that a qualified one will be re- 
ferred at the earliest opportunity. Generally 
the employer will allow more time for ade- 
quate selection. 

In some lines of work for unskilled and day 
workers that call for immediate referral, the 
procedure for selection is less involved since 
the requirements are simple. Speed is both 
essential and possible for this type of employ- 
ment, and it is justifiable to select the best 
fitted worker in the office for referral to the 
job opening. 





Survey Shows Few Repeat Placements 


MONG those who are not well acquainted 
Avwit the activities of the Employment 
Service, it is commonly believed that each 
placement represents a different person 
placed in a continuing job. The truth is that 
the public employment office may place one 
applicant in several different jobs during the 
year. When it is pointed out that repeat 
placements are often made, the opposite and 
equally erroneous impression, that practi- 
cally all placements are repeats, may be 
created. Careful studies show that the true 
situation is some- 


In the December 1937 issue of the EMpLoy- 
MENT SERVICE NEws a report of a somewhat 
similar study, conducted in Maryland, was 
published. 
33,711 individual applicants were placed. 
Of the persons placed, 81.9 percent were in- 
cluded once during the year, 13.4 percent 
twice, 3.1 percent three times, and only 1.6 


In a total of 42,444 placements, 


percent were included more than three times. 

Although a large volume of placements in 
continuing work is highly desirable, the value 
of temporary place- 





where between 
these two extreme 
points of view. 
Although the pos- 
sibilities of repeat 
placements are 
almost limitless, in 


Total applications 


Total placements 


actual practice the Public placements 


amount of duplica- | Active file, April 30, 1938 





tion is relatively 


Highlights of Employment Service Opera- 
tions, From July 1, 1933, Through 
April 30, 1938 


New applications - - 


Private placements 


Relief placements_ 


ments should not 
be overlooked. Re- 
peated placement 
of the same appli- 
cant, in effect, re- 
sults in giving him 
nearly steady em- 
ployment. For in- 
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stance, 
during 1937, among 








slight. A recent sur- 

vey of all placements made in Indiana during 
1937 shows that the number of individual 
applicants placed was over 70 percent of 
the total number of placements made. The 
exact figures are as follows: 

Among 67,957 placements reported, 47,768 
individual applicants were placed. Expressed 
in percentage, the number of individuals in- 
volved equaled 70.3 percent of total place- 
ments. A further break-down shows that 
78.8 percent were placed once during the 
year, 13.3 percent were placed twice, 4.0 
percent were placed three times, 1.6 percent 
four times, and 2.3 percent five times or more. 


the 10,129 appli- 
cants who were placed in more than one 
job during the year, 204 were placed 10 
times or more during the year. Although 
these multiple placements do not represent a 
large part of the total, it is obvious that, for 
the applicants involved, the public employ- 
ment offices are performing a valuable service. 
Investigation of the records of these 204 appli- 
cants shows that the majority of them were 
day workers principally engaged in household 
work. Some of the applicants, however, were 
in the highly skilled group and were placed 
in occupations such as welder and job-shop 
machinist. 
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Placements Increase In April 1938 


CONSIDERABLE gain in placements was 
reported throughout the country in 


April. Only three States did not show an 
increase. Total placements of 217,291 were 
30.5 percent above the March rate and 
were over 70 percent in private employment. 
The 153,851 private placements included 
86,187 jobs filled by men, of which 35.7 per- 
cent was regular employment, and 67,664 
filled by women, of which 49.3 percent was of 
regular duration. 

Enlarged private-job opportunities were 
supplemented by marked gains in public 
employment. Employment offices made 58,- 
179 placements in this category, 36.4 percent 
higher than the March 1938 rate. In addi- 
tion, 5,261 assignments on security-wage relief 
projects were made. Despite these general in- 
creases, placements were substantially lower 
than in 1937. Total placements remained 
37.7 percent below April 1937 and private 
placements showed a 29.9 percent decrease. 

The volume of applications handled at the 
employment offices continued near peak 
levels. Including all activities, 11,064,778 
personal calls were received at the offices in 
April. Over 1% million applications were 
received, 666,783 representing new applica- 
tions and 499,414 renewals. The rate of 
total current applications in April was 7.5 
percent lower than in March, but was over 
80 percent higher than in either April 1937 
or April 1936. Coincident with the filing of 
applications for jobs 744,258! initial and 
3,612,236' continued claims for unemploy- 
ment-compensation benefits were filed in the 
25 States in which unemployment-compensa- 


! Preliminary figures. 
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tion benefit payments are now being made. 
Indiana and Mississippi started to receive 
benefit payment applications on April 1, 1938. 
The active file showed an increase for the 
sixth consecutive month to 7,253,948, a 7 per- 
cent increase over the March 1938 total. 
Gains were reported in all but four States. 
The active file included the applications of 
5,767,272 men and 1,486,676 women. 


TABLE 1.—Summary of Operations of United 
States Employment Service, April 1938 








Percent of change from— 


March 
1938 





April 
1936 


Activity Number 
April 


1937 





1, 166, 197 
666, 783 
499, 414 
217, 291 
153, 851 

58, 179 
5, 261 
7, 253, 948 


—7.5 
—12.0 

—.8 
+30. 5 
+26.9 


Total applications 
New applications __ 
Renewals________- 
Total placements 
a 


+81.0 +85. ° 
+131.5 | +121. 
+40. 1 +52. 
—37.7 —52. 
—29.9 +38. 
—52.5 —71. 
—23.6 —23.6 
+31.4 —19.8 

















1 Adjusted for number of working days in months. 


TABLE 2.—Summary of Veterans’ Activities, 
April 1938 








Percent of change from— 





Activity ait 
arc 
1938 | 


April 
1937 


April 
1936 





—49.8 
—41.0 
—55.8 
+35.0 


+70.7 
+174.9 
+26.9 
—62. 
+25. 
aM. 
—93. 
=i. 


Total applications 
New applications__ 
Renewals... _._-- 
Total placements 
Private 


60, 833 
29, 024 
31, 809 
12, 653 


+75.8 
+171.5 
+33.0 
—43.5 
7,172 —36.5 
4, 932 —53.3 
549 ; +3.2 
451, 448 +45. 1 

















1 Adjusted for number of working days in months. 
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TasLe 3.—Operations of United States Employment Service, April 1938 
TOTAL 





























Placements Applications 

















Private Field New Anion Os Personal 
ha Apr. 30, | visits re- 
— Public ise Total peo 1938 ceived 

Number — Number fcc 
March ? March? 





Division and State 

















United States 3____|217, 29] 153, 851 +27 113, 398 |1, 166, 197/666, 783 —12 |7, 253, 948 |11, 064, 778 























8,547 | 6,250 +57 4, 837 53, 184 —4] 723,238 | 1, 543, 271 
1,634 | 1,156] +428 741 5, 989 —20 52, 686 133, 508 
1,038 646 +33 582 3, 064 —23 46, 596 81, 164 
512 +46 430 ‘ 1, 477 —13 19, 478 27, 470 

1, 355 +36 1, 240 22, 615 —16 | 371,185 741, 023 
549 +23 677 3, 214 +46 57, 252 245, 471 

2, 032 +38 55 1, 167 16, 825 +29 176, 041 314, 635 
21, 244 +36 - 12,097 | 25 182, 977 —28 |1, 966, 293 | 4, 202, 920 
12, 080 +55 4, 820 534 1105, 482 —33 | 630, 841 | 1,044, 685 
New Jersey________ +13 2, 370 : 15, 121 +3] 238,971 86, 217 
Pennsylvania +18 4, 907 s 62, 374 —22 |1, 096, 481 | 3,072,018 
East North Central______ ‘ +26 17, 004 129, 095 +6 |1, 282, 705 886, 058 
i SE ee x +35 3, 324 30, 708 —14] 395,710 209, 765 
+38 2, 583 31 | 33,937 +98 154, 700 153,014 
+16 6, 359 17, 464 —13 | 327,802 157, 748 
+39 2, 825 33, 190 —4] 269,534 149, 451 
+28 1, 913 13, 796 +1 134, 959 216, 080 
16, 404 36, 429 648, 026 457, 648 
6, 251 10, 754 192, 750 251, 753 
3, 076 5, 467 77, 914 60, 428 
2, 698 10, 831 183, 950 62, 119 
852 f 1, 534 31, 105 22, 659 
South Dakota 741 1, 326 45, 398 12, 910 
Nebraska 2, 193 3, 058 52, 282 26, 458 
593 3, 459 64, 627 21, 321 

11, 850 90, 810 884, 368 | 1, 382, 235 
Delaware.._________ 577 13, 255 10, 095 
Maryland 1, 984 13, 349 119, 898 223, 607 
District of Columbia. 625 3, 929 38, 279 75, 273 
Virginia 2, 084 13, 866 95, 402 170, 823 
West Virginia 353 23, 671 192, 244 344, 743 
North Carolina 1, 913 149, 512 452, 883 
933 72, 218 40, 623 
3, 169 125, 963 42, 760 
212 77, 597 21, 428 
4, 402 460, 853 567, 369 
Kentucky 1, 982 5 577 113, 926 32, 167 
Tennessee 3, 671 1, 560 145, 583 250, 706 
4, 350 1, 276. 148, 067 215, 684 
Mississippi 3, 140 989 53, 277 68, 812 
West South Central 42, 396 27, 689 469, 161 764, 288 
Arkansas......_____| 2, 786 1, 060 65, 332 21, 669 
Louisiana 3,125 m 2, 498 119, 012 141, 567 

4, 574 1, 157 44, 589 31, 190 
31, 911 22, 974 240, 228 569, 862 
11, 189 +46 6, 303 218, 589 253, 042 
1, 466 799 1, 564 34, 768 33, 423 
RM oe 2a AS 1, 609 +40 1, 225 2, 257 14, 604 22, 731 
Wyoming 916 +51 534 350 922 +12 9, 604 15, 787 
Colorado 2, 624 +38 875 11,522 | 4,014 —7 61, 566 50, 848 
1, 307 +194 435 1, 371 4,006 | 2,073 +58 32, 060 17, 174 
1, 318 +36 35 470 614 4,417 | 2,294 ~19 25, 797 52, 375 
957 +46 492 462 4,438 | 1,790 —66 35, 842 51, 125 
992 —2 384 607 1, 729 640 +24 4, 348 9, 579 
24, 290 | 19, 595 +19 | 9,454] 4,688 | 12,657 100, 358 | 58, 986 —21 | 597,057 | 1,004, 224 
Washington 1,724 | 1,083 +16 559 636 | 1,699] 13,165 5, 763 —15 108, 162 50, 341 
Oregon.............} 4,220 3, 120 +0} 1,892) 1,098] 2,072] 13,813] 9,335 —16 91,075 166, 263 
California 18, 346 | 15, 392 +24 | 7,003 | 2,954 8,886 | 73,380 | 43, 88g —22 | 397,820 787, 620 
i 1, 284 87 +17 40 214 155 1,435 | 1,330 —18 3, 658 3, 723 









































1 Includes 5,261 security-wage placements on work relief projects. 2 Adjusted for number of working days in months, 
Does not include Alaska. 
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Tas_e 4.—Operations of United States Employment Service, April 1938. 
VETERANS 








Placements Applications 





Private New Active file 








Division and State P P Apr. 30, 
Total ! eeeee Public Total a 1938 
Number ay mong Number change 


rom rom 
March 2 March ? 





United States __ 12,653 7,172 +33 60, 833 29, 024 —41 451, 448 


New England 207 +55 4,078 2, 072 —32 42, 897 
BGR cider nenios snk 16 +240 529 198 —36 4,021 
New Hampshire 26 +26 365 148 —26 2, 844 
Vermont ; 18 +74 137 42 —51 962 
Massachusetts . 36 +139 1, 761 983 —41 24, O17 
Rhode Island 13 —8 245 103 —54 2, 852 
Connecticut 98 +43 598 +7 8, 201 

Middle Atlantic 588 +53 5,077 87, 746 

345 +137 2, 014 —45 23, 807 
New Jersey 66 —2 3 695 —83 13, 622 
Pennsylvania 177 +3 3 2, 368 —36 50, 317 

East North Central 1, 221 +39 6, 902 —34 100, 703 

i 343 +57 ‘ 2] -1, 426 28, 624 

116 +44 1,617 +1 12, 486 

554 +35 884 26, 306 

Michigan 80 +40 : 2, 140 —36 21, 323 

Wisconsin 128 +13 835 —44 11, 964 

+36 2, 187 —52 52,175 
+62 546 —61 13, 966 
+41 327 7, 405 
+39 694 —50 15, 869 

—6 77 —20 1, 896 
+37 72 —4i1 3, 046 
+90 —30 3, 922 
—24 —58 6, 071 
+29 ; -19 45, 288 

+128 —55 1, 010 

Maryland +44 —24 6, 672 

District of Columbia +122 . —24 3, 320 

Virginia +43 5,057 

West Virginia 3 +4 8, 917 

North Carolina 4, 746 

South Carolina ; +72 3, 275 

—47 6,577 

—8 5, 714 

—46 27, 528 
EN See : —25 8, 438 
Tennessee —57 8, 103 
Alabama ; —54 8, 298 
Mississippi —30 

West South Central 3 s —39 
Arkansas —& 











—46 
—33 
—34 
427 
+3 : -19 
Wyoming 3 —21 
Colorado +15 —48 
+118 +0 
itt, —47 
+219 —69 
+24 —23 
1, 418 +22 —40 
159 89 +14 —30 
333 216 —13 —61 
1, 437 1, 113 +34 —34 
93 5 +166 —28 
































1 Includes 549 security wage placements on work relief projects. 2 Adjusted for number of working days in months, 
3 Does not include Alaska. O 





